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but of all monarchies in Europe the Spanish was
least fitted to perform this office. It would be difficult
to find a parallel for a succession of rulers so debased
and unintelligent as Ferdinand VII. and the two ladies
who succeeded him on the Spanish throne, Christina
and Isabella II. The ancient loyalty to the Bourbon
crown, divided into two conflicting allegiances by the
Carlist war, outraged by the scandals of Queen Isabella's
Court, spoiled by the pressure of taxes and conscrip-
tion, finally broke down in 1868. The liberals had been
driven into republicanism by persecution, the navy
was menaced with reductions, the army honeycombed
with radical propaganda. The Queen escaped into
exile, and after the Crown of Spain had been hawked
round Europe it was accepted by Amadeo of Savoy.

The rule of this well-meaning but alien prince was
unpopular and brief. No foreigner could content Spain;
no son of Victor Emmanuel could be grateful to the
Church. The murder of General Prim, a man of rare
power and lack of scruple, removed from Spain
the successful leader of the Revolution, and from the
throne its principal support. No sooner'had the Duke
of Aosta set foot in Madrid than the ground began
to quake under his feet. The Revolution of 1868 had
been the work of three, parties, the Liberal Union
whose ideal was the July monarchy, the progressists
who were more advanced, and the democrats who
secretly or openly worked for a republic. To the
amazement of the Spanish conservatives the new King
announced his intention to be loyal to a democratic
constitution. His virtue lost him the support of one
party without gaining him the confidence of the other.
A Conservative Chamber was dissolved, a Radical
Chamber was summoned, and the republicans, who